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has the quality and atmosphere of the classical tradition of Roman 
Catholic piety. Lieutenant Borsi, after a youth of ease and literary 
interests, turned to the religion in which he had been confirmed and 
produced these meditations as his experience of the war deepened. In 
addition to the characteristic notes of renunciation, distrust of learning, 
wealth, and sensuous pleasure, there are expressions of the patriotism 
and struggles of an enthusiastic patriot and soldier. The writings are 
mystical and yet marked by a frank and fervent attempt to come to 
terms with a mode of life quite remote from the cloister. In the pages 
which deal with his reflections upon the war there is the sense of tragedy 
over the loss and conflict involved, but there is also an intense faith in 
the ideal and spiritual significance of it all. He exclaims, " How guilty 
a world must be in which this terrible law of death and blood must still 
prevail. Into what an abyss of abjection have we fallen!" The author 
craves the boon of death upon the battlefield and looks forward to it 
as the crown of his short but intense life. In a letter to his mother just 
before the end he cries, "I am not to be mourned but envied." 

The book is an expression of vivid and sincere efforts on the part 
of a cultivated and sincere soul to express the moods produced by the 
great events, of the war. If one is able to read the book as a human 
document, overlooking at times the conventional religious phrases, it will 
furnish a vivid and appealing example of human nature wrestling with 
the great problems created in this world-war. The fact that the book 
has already had an extensive circulation in the author's country and is 
now translated for a wider circle of readers indicates the strength of its 
appeal and the quality of its literary finish. 

E. S. Ames 

University of Chicago 



The Polish Peasant in Europe and America. By William I. 

Thomas and Florian 'Znaniecki. Boston: Richard G. 

Badger, 1918. Vol. I. Pp. xi+526. Vol. II. Pp. vi+589. 

$10.00. 
These volumes are the first of a series of five devoted to a study of 
the Polish peasant, or rather utilizing the Polish peasant as a means for 
developing a certain method of studying sociological problems. This 
method is explained in the Methodological Note which occupies the 
first 86 pages of the first volume; briefly stated, it consists in the appli- 
cation of a rational technique to the working out of social problems the 
solution of which is essential to human welfare and progress. As the 
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authors say, the work is "largely documentary" and consists of com- 
pilations and transcripts of many series of letters written by members 
of the group in question in the two countries. 

One finds it difficult in these strenuous war times to conceive that 
anyone ever had time to read such an enormous mass of detailed material, 
to say nothing of getting it ready for other people to read. Neverthe- 
less one recognizes at once that this is just the way these things ought 
to be studied, and that this work is a valuable contribution to a much- 
neglected and very important field of research. We in this country 
have stubbornly closed our eyes to the significance of race mixture and 
the mingling of cultures. The whole question of social assimilation has 
received astonishingly little scientific attention. Some have main- 
tained that the question was wholly biological, others that it was entirely 
a question of changing customs. Few have sought to apply to it the 
only scientific method of approach, that of inductive investigation. It 
is to be hoped that this series will be the forerunner of many similar 
studies of the foreign elements in our population. 

The portion of these volumes which will be most read is the 200-page 
Introduction, which gives a remarkably vivid picture of a semi- 
modernized group of people in their native habitat. It is the transfer- 
ence of this people to the different social environment and life-conditions 
of the United States and the adaptive processes involved which occasion 
the problem of the Polish immigrant. In so far as this work contributes 
to an understanding of the nature of this problem and the methods of 
handling it, it will be of the greatest value, not only because of the 
importance of the Poles themselves in our national life, but because the 
principles worked out in the case of the Poles can be applied to many 
other immigrant groups. 

Henry P. Fairchild 

New York 



Old Worlds for New. A Study of the Post-Industrial State. By 
Arthur J. Penty. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
191 7. Pp. 186. $1.60. 
The title of this book was probably selected with reference to New 
Worlds for Old, by Mr. H. G. Wells,- which is a defense of socialism; 
for Mr. Penty has renounced socialism and come to the conclusion that 
it would perpetuate most of the evils of industrialism, besides bringing 
in a few of its own. Collectivism, he maintains, would exploit the pro- 
ducer in the interest of the consumer and, owing to its materialism and 



